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Coaaunications for Social Development, a regional 
training program designed by ONICEF to teach field extension agents 
in developing countries about interpersonal and group communications, 
is described in the lead article in this issue of Development 
Communication Report. The strategy employed in the development of 
this program involves a simple pyramid of resources, with trainers 
receiving instruction at participating institution's throughout a 
region and then returning to their home countries to begin training 
others at tvo level s--inservice and preservice. other articles in 
this issue provide information on (1) a new set of lcjos designed for 
the Clearinghouse on Development Communication to illustrate the main 
developmental rectors covered in this newsletter; (2) the use of folk 
poetry in Bangladesh to communicate timely messages; (3) a literacy 
campaign In Venezuela which highlights a multimedia approach; and (1) 
slow scan television, a technique that makes picture communication 
possible over inexpensive audio channels such as telephone lines. 
Book reviews and EBIC resources are also included, as veil as a 
regular feature called "Dilemmas in Country X." (Author/LLS) 
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Cost-Effective Training Strategy at Field Level 
Strengthens Influence of Extension Agents in Community 




by Philip Vincent 

It will come as a surprise to no 
one in the field ol development, 
and particularly development 
communications, that successful 
projects have the active support of the com- 
munity in which they are based. Promotion 
of community support and involvement will 
call for different approaches, depending on 
cultural, ethnic, political, and buman cir- 
cumstances. Many examples of how success 
has been achieved can be found in the reports 
and documents of development agencies and 
universities. But what, if anything, are the 
common factors in these experiences? 

Community-based projects may be defined 
as those which could or should arise from the 
specific situation of a community and which 
relate directly or indirectly to that commu- 
nity's needs. Whether the project is derived 
by or with the people, or is generated by a 
political imperative to meet a generalized 
need, someone must be the arbiter of the 
project. He or she will dispense information, 
troubleshoot the inevitable problems, and in- 
terpret the progress for the managers. In 
most situations, the individual given this role 
is the extension agent of one ministry or 
another. 

1 he field-based officers from any ministry 
are trained with a specific discipline in mind, 
such as agriculture, sanitation, or community 
development. Many countries include some 
teaching or outreach skills in the curricula of 
the institutes which train extension agents. 
The staff of the Project Support Communi- 
cation (psc) service of iMctFN (United Na- 
tions Children's Fund) Eastern Africa Office 
reviewed the curricula in some of (he training 
institutes in the region, and found that none 
made it a priority to teach trainees about in- 
terpersonal and group communications. 

Clearly, development must be based on the 
instruction and motivation of the rural and 



urban populations. An extension officer is 
the common denominator in most informa- 
tion transactions and he or she must be 
equipped with the necessary skills to under- 
stand the relationships within ^he commu- 
nity, to understand how to improve his or her 
own standing and influence, and to become a 
conduit to carry new ideas from the commu- 
nity to the government machinery. 

Training Extension Agents 

But how can such a cadre of extension 
agents be developed? Who can undertake the 
enormous task of retraining the field-based 
officers from each ministry? Will the govern- 
ments be willing to adapt the curricula of 
their training institutions to ensure that the 
subsequent generations of officers will have 
these communications skills? 

These rather daunting problems have been 
approached in the past by sending specialists 
overseas for training, in the hope that their 
new skills would "trickle down** to the field 
workers in their ministries. Because this has 
not happened, we in i nk u psc have tried a 
different approach. 

From our experience, it seemed that a 
training program for development extension 
workers, derived from the stated needs and 
for the countries concerned, emphasizing the 
skills of interpersonal communication and 
using indigenous resources, would be a long- 
term solution to the chronic lack of trained 
people. The program now exists and is known 
as the UNKfcF regional trying progr*^, 
"Communications for Social Development. M 

I/NIC*,! Focus or Communications 

For the past eight years ink If has pro- 
gressively increased its funding support for 
the communications components of govern- 
ment programs. Beginning on an ad hoc basis 
with support to ministries produci ng supp ort 



media, the emphasis has veered towards 
training in interpersonal communication 
techniques and simple media at the field 
level. 

UNfcfcFS decision to move away from the 
more tangible and glamorous media ventures 
towards a pyramid of trainers and seminars 
was made on the basis of experiment and 
evaluation— and in response to increasing de- 
mand from the governments concerned. 

During the mid-70's, when the Project 
Support Communication service in the East- 
ern Africa region of UN ICE F was still deeply 
involved with the "curative" media interven- 
tions, a series of training programs was con- 
ducted to meet the specific needs of our pro- 
grams. As the years slid by, the demand for 
training courses slo .iy built up. 

The psc unit's first course ran for two 
weeks in -1974 in Lusaka, and centered upon 
the communications needs of the squatter 
settlement upgrading program. A course was 
organized in 1976 for the northern countries 
of Eastern Africa, again for two weeks, but 
this time in Arusha, Tanzania. 
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(continued trom page 1) 
Training formalized 

It was only in 1978 that an attempt to for- 
malize the training was made. During the 
Arusha workshop, Donald Bogue of the 
Center tor Family Studies in Chicago sug- 
gested that we pool resources and plan tor a 
series ot training courses in Atnca. The tirst 
of these was held in Nairobi tor nine weeks 
during early l97h A follow-up to this course 
was held in Zomba, Malawi, during 1979 for 
four weeks. 

Evaluations ot these courses by the partici- 
pants, mostly middle-level managers trom 
government ministries, and reactions trom 
their supervisors in the following years, led us 
to seek a lasting tormat for such courses. 
Many consultations with our collaborators in 
i ni sc o (United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization), ippf (Intcr- 
nationais^PkruTe^l Parenthood Federation), 
and governments m the region led us to cer- 
tain conclusions. 

The mandate of l'skii spells out our 
dedication to the betterment of the lives of 
mothers and children, but the logic of build- 
ing a generalized project to train extension 
officers in all fields was difficult for our orga- 
nization to accept. Although we feel thai the 
turning will eventually benefit all sectors of 
government, it will initially be directed to- 
ward field officers working in health, water 
simply, numtion, and community develop- 
mlht. Other sectors which impinge more 
upon agriculture and industry have a direct 
bearing upon the welfare of mothers and 
children over the longer term, and will be in- 
cluded eventually in the training activities. 
The strategy 

If anything had been learned from the 
years of "curative" media and tr lining inter- 
ventions by psc into isicii assisted pro- 
grams, it was that at oest such programs were 
only transitory and at worst they took so long 
to get into the field that little was achieved. 
C ertainly rcphcahjlity was not the buzzword 
of the day. A cadre of communications pro- 
grammers was needed within the countries. 
People with media skills were always present, 
but their availability to the programs and the 
interventions which thev supported were 
often severely limited in scope. Such institu- 
tions here in bdsi Africa are usually quite 
well established, though they lack expe- 
rienced staff, operational funds, and 
outreach capabihtv irt general. The training 
ot such staff is not too great a problem; they 
number onlv in the hundreds tor the whole of 
Africa 

But what about the man or woman who is 
— alrcadym tfjc neld? The s!udies~on theeTftx- 
tiveness of the extension workers have shown 
that their contact with the population is close 
to nil. Yet extension workers are a body 
© jmbenng tens of thousands who should be 
t greatest force for development after the 
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people themselves. They are not being used 
and they must be converted into a positive 
asset :f any signh leant changes in the 
dcxetoping countries are to be expected. 
The tactics 

The training strategy developed by t sic if 
pst is based upon experiences over the past 
six years. While it is not new, we think it is 
exciting. It involves a simple pyramid of re- 
sources, with trainers being trained at par- 
ticipating institutions throughout the region. 
The training centers usual ! y serve three or 
four neighboring countries Trainers return 
from these courses to their home countries to 
begin training others at two levels— inserv ice 
and preserviee. 

In establishing the program, regional con- 
sultations were held for trainees with prin- 
cipals and lecturers at government colleges. 
Designing the workshops posed a difficult 
task, fcs the program designers felt that any 
curriculum presented to the extension agents 
should be based as far as possible upon a rele- 
vant experiential, cultural, and practical 
base- m short, each country would have to be 
responsible for producing its own materials, 
working from general* **modules" published 
at a central location— the tip of the training 
pyramid — and then adding loc?' case studies 
and translating as necessary into the local 
languages It was the two-stage development 
of the curriculum which, it was hoped, would 
lead to more relevant, effective, and stim- 
ulating courses of study. At last it might be 
possible to produce a program which re- 
flected the priorities and concerns of each 
African community, rather (£an being a re- 
hash of tired Western, values. 
The central resource unit * 

The resource center at the tip of the 
pyramid was conceived not as a command 
pest but as the logical way to' provide support 
services at a reasonable cost. These services, 
it seemed to us, involved providing core cur- 
ricula, resource materials, and administrative 
and financial advice The focal poim of the 
pyramid would continue to serve the need , of 
the institutions in the participating countries, 
collecting experiences and suggestions, and 
sharing materials and resources which might 
seem pertinent to the other participants. 

The Institute of Adult Studies (i \s) at the 
University ot Nairobi has been selected to be 
this focal point It is being supported by 
isiiii tor a period or three and a half years 
with an international coordinator, secretarial 
assistance, a local counterpart, equipment, 
and funds for the production and distribu- 
tion oi core materials. 
Participating msntutions, sucii as the_jn* 
' stltute ofTTcvelopment Studies in Lesotho 
and Botswana, the Educational Mass Media 
Center in Ethiopia, and the Center for Ap- 
plied Social Sciences in Zimbabwe, have 
assisted with the specifications and design of 
the project. They will be supported by the 



project to conduct the initial training courses 
for t-rai tiers. The countries themselves will be 
given funds to run a small number of courses 
at the field level for extension agents. In 
charge ot these in -country courses will be a 
national coordinator trained at & special 
course by the ia> in Nairobi. 
Funding 

The actual size of the ink involvement 
is minute when viewed in the context of the 
objectives it sets for itself. It is hoped that 
UNicn will fund t he-program t hf^nigrij^, 
at a cost of $600,000. But the project must 
not stop there; If u serves as vital a need as 
we believe, and gets the job of training done 
efficiently and effectively, then governmert 
funds should continue io flow after the 
UNkl i aid tapers off. 

The program addresses itself to a funda- 
mental need, willingly stated by the represen- 
tatives of the participating countries, but a 
need which is usually relegated c to a low 
priority due to its magnitude, the expense of 
conventional training, and its cross-sectoral 
nature. Ihe aim of the lniclf intervention is 
therefore threefold. First, it must demon- 
strate that an economically viable training 
scheme can reach down to field level. Sec- 
on4, it must show how a lasting system of 
tra»ning can be built upon local resources 
with only minimal extern il support. Third, to 
insure that the program continues after the 
end of UMU-f funding, it must make clear 
the economic benefits accruing from a better- 
trained and more effective extension field 
force. In years to come, when the budgets of 
governments arc sure to become tighter and 
tighter, the competition for funds will inten- 
sify, and only those programs demonstrating 
real benefits will get an adequate share, 
(continued on page 14) 



How Readers Can Further 
the CDC Network 

• Send us information about your proj- 
ects— your experiences are valuable -to 
your counterparts in other countries. 

• Stnd us regular copies qf your publica- 
tion^, papers, and reports. These help 
strengthen the development communi- 
cation network worldwide, and they 
will be useful to visitors who use the 
C learinghouse collection when planning 
development projects. 

• Write articles for publication in OCR . 

• ft you are in Washington, visit and use 
the Clearinghouse. Such visits help us 
to stay in touch with what is hapnen- 
mng in (he field 



Introducing. . . International Development Communication Logos 



With this issue, Development Communication Report inaugurates the set of logos recently created for the Clearinghouse on De- 
velopment Communication U Washington designer Timothy Bradford Ward. Wl invite the international development community 
to adopt these symbols tor us own graphics needs. 

The new symbols will appear in each issue of DCRio make it easier tor readers to scan the newsletter to get an idea of the content 
ot the arthies W e have chosen to have logos to illustrate the main developmental sectors which we cover in the newsletter, and have 
designed logos to represent certain media as well. While it is clearly impossible to have symbols for every area, we may in the future 
create additional ones as the need arises. 

Logos, visual symbols representing ideas or concepts, jump out from a page. They make a statement and introduce a topic graph- 
ically, a kind of visual shorthand. Logos not only enliven a page ot text, but they can guide readers quickly to subjects of special in- 
terest to them 

Readers of DCR who visit the Clearinghouse collection in Washington, D.C., will recognize the symbols on the library shelves, 
where we wiH be using them to designate books by subject and sector. Wtfh the new symbols, visitors will be able to locate materials 
easily in their particular area's of interest. We will also be using the logos in appropriate Clearinghouse publications, such as the new 
collections of P r ojea Projtles to be published soon 



Agriculture 



T 



Health 



Population and 
Family Planning 



Audiocassette 



Q O 



Information 
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Print Media 




Cinema and 
Motion Picture 



Integrated 
Development 



JRadio 



Education and 
Human Resources 



& 



Interpersonal 
-Communication 



Satellite 



Filmstrips and 36mm 



is 



New Technologies 




TV/VTR 



□ 



Folk Media 



Nutrition 



0© 



Women In 
Development 



* The challenge tor the designer was to create clear visual siaterr.cnts for all these categories. The designs had to be simple enough 
to look well when reduced to the si/e used here. They had to be equally applicable to all countries and ail cuhures, and had to have a 
common format no they would complement each other when used together. Some of the final designs are pictorially representative, 
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such as th* Health logo, while others, such a> the New Technologies logo, are more abstract, suggesting an ide^ojLaJiiemeucaiiier- 
*J>tH* ttft-^hteei . — — 

DCR and the Clearinghouse will welcome reactions and comments trom readers about the new logos and their intended use in 
the newsletter. The Clearinghouse and the designer invite readers to use the logos freely. If readers feel these symbols would be 
useful in then o*n publications or in other visual materials, we are glad to make them available. We do request that users notify t he 
ditor of /XT*, and if possible send us a copy of the publication wherfrthe logos appear 
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Folk Poetry in Bangladesh: 

Updating Traditional Forms To Carry Timely Messages 




by Rati Ranjan Roy 

Development Lommumcation 
is a process of exhange. It is a 
process of motivation and confi- 
dence buiidmg, of stimulating 
creativity and self-expression, of sharing in- 
formation, ideas, and experience to be trans- 
lated into actions leading to socioeconomic 
and cultural development- Many factors, 
such as community attitude! norms, and 
values on the one hand, and media attitudes 
on the other, great l> influence the communi- 
cation process, hor instance, a message is not 
accepted by a particulai audience if it con- 
tradicts the value-system of the recipients. At 
the village level, appropriate media aids such 
as posters, cut-outs, and folk poetry have a 
vital role to play in ihe communication pro- 
cess. This article, will discuss the role and 1m- 
* -pact of folk media, especially folk poetry, as 
a communication aid for social change. 

Bangladesh culture, like all cultures, has its 
own folk traditions to communicate mes- 
sages, f-otk media have beet, popular since 
ancient times, and include poetry, songs, 
jlrama, music, proverbs, and stones, all of 
- v which have been used in different times for 
* different purposes. During the British Colo- 
nial period, folk media were used to 
strengthen and establish colonial power. 
Later, folk media werv used to organize the 
Indian people against colonial power. In all 
ages, the folk tradition was found to be an ef- 
fective way to communicate specific mes- 
sages. However, many of the folk poems had 
little relevance to the lives of the very poor 
rural people, for few poems reflected tnTlow 
status and condition of the downtrodden 
classes. The poems were mainly political or 
recreational % not didactic. 

New Folk Poems Created 

However, recently folk media in the form 
of poems have been treated and used in dif- 
ferent areas of Bangladesh as training and 
communication aids, successfully supporting 
manv development efforts. One of the major 
advantages ol these poems is that they have 
always been highly accepted in the commu- 
nity The rhyme and rhythm of these newly 
created folk poems are traditional* "but their 
content and purposes arc put to new uses 
— ATtTnt!eradvaTTTage"oT [hi poems is that folk 
media arc appropriate for gatherings of any 
sj/e Folk media involve the audience emo- 
tionally and intellectually as well as physic- 
<- ally. The audience can easily add their vou.es 
'he recitation of folk poetry or take part m 
drama. Again, the poetry is composed 
I designed so th*t it imitates the literature 
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ot rural people themselves Thus, it speaks of 
their own needs, problems, and resources. 
The contents, humour^ and satire are ver> 
easily understood, and appeal to the audi- 
ence. It is found that once such poetry is in- 
troduced to any community, it becomes so 
popular that people begin to recreate it by 
themselves in different group situations, such 
as in their working situation in the field, dur- 
ing leisure time, etc. 

One of the other important advantages of 
usinv folk media as a development tool is that 
the community people themselves have their 
own resource persons to compose and recite 
the poetry. And once these aids are used in 
any community, that begins a process by 
which the message spreads throughout the 
community by word ot mouth. 

But the effectiveness of folk poetry, like 
the effectiveness of any media message, de- 
pends primarily on how well the poems are 
designed. There arc a variety of ways to de- 
sign and use these poems, and they vary with 
the situation, the purpose; and the audience. 

Subjective and Objeetive 

; Design<» may be either subjective or objec- 
tive. Subjective poems mirror the reality of 
the audience, and may cover a wide range of 
subjects such as success or failure, health and 
sanitation, existing agricultural conditions, 
and available community resources. Thus the 
poem describes the existing socioeconomic 
and cultural conditions of tne audience. Sub- 
jective poetry is very effective for motivating, 
building confidence, and raising the self- 
image of the target group. It also starts a 
dialogue in the community, encouraging peo- 
ple to analyse their own conditions, compare 
their conditions with others, and seek solu- 
tions. 

In the case of objective poetry, poems are 
based on general situations unfamiliar to the 
villagers. They may be drawn from the expe- 
riences, real or imaginary, of the writer, or 
from information collected from a variety of 
cases. They arc mainly used to represent 
others' situations, success, and experiences to 
the audience. These arc an effective way of 
giving options to a group on the basis of 
which the people can decide ahouL iheir^ovui 
situation. But whether the medium is subjee* 
tive or objective, it has a far-reaching effect, 
and the messages it carries spread from com- 
munity to community and village to village. 

The contemporary folk poetry being writ- 
ten with development information or 
messages in Bangladesh takes four different 
forms: folk poems, folk songs, drama, and 



rhythmic stones. These differ more in terms 
of process than in content. 

Growing Use of Folk Poetry 

Whatever forms folk poetry takes, it con- 
stitutes a part of the literature, and literature 
has a great influence on people. As folk 
poetry is easily understood and is spoken in 
the languages of the rural people, it can give 
pudienccs tremendous incentive to change 
their attitudes, values, and practices. In 
Bangladesh, the uses of folk poetry in devel- 
opment communication are becoming in- 
creasingly popular both in voluntary and in 
government programs. At the government 
ievel, folk poetry is being used on a large 
scale for the self-reliance movement, for the 
literacy campaign, and for family planning 
programs. At the same time, voluntary 
organizations are increasing their use of folk 
poetry to provide messages to the community 
aimed at increasing motivation, wising 
awareness, building up confidence, and en- 
couraging upward' mobility. The effective- 
ness of the medium is indicated by the pop- 
ular acceptance of the new folk poetry, and 
its increasing use as a communication aid by 
development communicators. ■ 

Rati Ranjan Hoy is the Coordinator of the Infor- 
mation Service. Village Education Resource 
Center, in Anandapur, Bangladesh. 



Poster Offered 

The Clearin|house on Development 
Communication is making available to 
readers of DCR an attractive wall poster. 

The poster was created to illustrate one 
of the main ideas of development commu- 
nication—that radio can lessen isolation 
and encourage economic development for 
the rural poor. Symbolizing radio's reach 
to remote parts of the world, the poster 
shows a small village isolated among the 
clouds. The text consists of short descrip- 
tive illustrations in English, Spanish, 
French, and Arabic, making the poster 
appropriate for many international set- 
tings. 

The colored poster is available Tree to 
subscribers of DCR in developing coun- 
tries. Others wishing to obtain the poster 
shculd send U.S. $3.00 to cover mailing 
and handling costs. Please send requests 
to; Poster, Clearinghouse on Develop- 
ment Communication, 1414 22nd Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 200037 USA. 
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Slow-Scan:- Long-Distance 
Pictures By Phone 



by Patrtaa Nettles 




One of the technologies 
emerging to serve developing 
areas is slow-scan television, a 
technique that makes picture 
communication possible over inexpensive 
audio channels such as the telephone. Slow- 
scan also works with satellite, FM radio, 
and microwave channels. Appropriate ap- 
plications of slow-scan technology include 
telemedicine, teaching, and conferenc- 
ing—in short, any communication that may 
benefit from or require the use of still pic- 
tures. A look at some current applications 
will show the advantages and limitations of 
slow-scan TV. 

The basic technology is simple if theory. 
Since a TV picture is a grid of lines composed 
of points, and each point has a voltage 
representing its brightness, engineers de- 
signed a means to pull the picture apart and 
identify each point by its position and value. 
This can reduce the complex "wideband" TV 
signal to a fraction of its normal size, al- 
lowing it to fit audio channels. At the place 
where the signal is received, a "memory" 
unit puts the picture together again. It is 
rather like cutting a piece of paper into 
numbered strips and passing them through a 
keyhole fox reconstruction and viewing on 
the other side. 

Transmission time for a single image varies 
from 4 to 78 seconds (compared to 25 or 30 
pictures per second for normal TV), depend- 
ing on the channel used and the detail re- 
quired in the picture. Greater detail needs to 
be sent at high resolution, which takes longer 
to process. 

Communicating visually requires a few 
basic skills, such as focusing a camera, 
reading instructions, and dialing a telephone. 
More than that, however, it requires user ac- 
ceptance, Even though some people are in- 
timidated by technology, use of slow-scan in- 
creases where the system jemains in place 
more than a year. - 



Advantages of slow-scan 

There are obvious advantages to commu- 
nicating visually across long distances. Pic- 
__tuies transcend barriers uf syntax and vocab- 
ulary, lessening the chances of misunder- 
standing. Many kinds of information may 
best be sh-rcd in picture form; for instance, 
medical images— X-rays, EKGs, etc. Any- 
thing a TV camera can sec is an appropriate 
subject for slow-scan communication, par- 
O charts, models, photographs, slides, 
^J^Qoptc images, or pictures of^peopk 



Printed text can also be read via slow-scan, 
but special considerations must be observed, 
such as picture esolution and the size of the 
TV screen and the prim. Because of the shape 
of a TV monitor, it is usually best to transmit 
a hal/ page at a time. Slow-scan has been 
used by several federal libraries for 
"telebrowsing." A patron at one library may 
want an article that is part of anotner collec- 
tion elsewhere. Slow-scan is used to search 
quickly through tiles and identify what is 
needed. A cdpy can then be sent by conven- 
tional pr electronic mail. 




Compact two-way slow-scan station at 
Sunnybrook Hospital. Toronto, Canada 

Slow-scan for health care 

The first extensive use of slow-scan in a 
remote area was made by the Toronto 
Telemedicine Project, which began in 1978. 
Slow-scan technology helped to improve 
health care delivery to the 10,000 people liv- 
ing in northern Ontario's Sioux Lookout 
Zone, a rugged area of 100,000 square miles. 
The Zone has one. hospital and is served by 
two teaching , hospjt?^ in Toronto: Sunny- 
brook and Sick Children's. After the installa- 
tion of telephone service in the Zone made a 
slow-scan network possible, two-way systems 
were placed in the health stations at five of 
the larger villages and at the three hospitals. 
The service is still active and has been ex- 
tended from diagnosis to training and human 
relations. 

The Zone is a wilderness area accessible 
primarily by airplane. Patients were routinely 

i 



flown to a hospital if their health care needs 
could not be met by the local nurse or aide. 
This procedure was risky, expensive, and 
stressful. The primary purpose of slow-scan 
was to extend diagnostic expertise and reduce 
the need for patient transfer. The secondary 
objective was to provide continuing medical 
education to the health station personnel in 
the villages and upgrade the training of those 
doctors and nurses scheduled to work in fhe 
Zone. Both of these goals have been met 
satisfactorily. Picture transfer has helped re- 
duce the cost and risk of patient travel. Con- 
tinuing education now includes patient train- 
ing. One woman, for example, needed sev- 
eral months of physical therapy, yet longed ' 
to go home to her family. The therapist used 
the slow-scar to record picture/sound in- 
structions on an audio cassette so the 
woman's family and her nurse at home could 
continue her treatments, using the slow-scan 
faciliiies in her village to play back the in- 
structions. 

One of the disadvantages of slow -scan is 
the necessity of an existing audio link to carry 
the images. Another is the dependence on the 
quality of that link. In Wisconsin, where the 
600 residents of Washington Island get their 
health care from a nurse and a slow-scan 
phone link to a mainland clinic, storms in- 
terfere with audio reception occasionally, 
cutting the contact. The line itself mus* meet 
certain quality standards to keep a "clean" 
picture, However, thefe is flexibility in the 
type of channel that can be used. 



Slow-scan in the Pacific 

At the University of the South Pacific at 
Suva, Fiji, the ATS- 1 satellite has made a 
network of communication possible 
(uspnet) since 1972, and slow-scan was re- 
cently added to that network, uspnet extends 
the University from Fiji to other islands 
throughout the Pacific, and the increased de- 
mand has led lo upgraded and expanded 
communications. Radio, video, computer, 
and slow-scan terminals were initiated in 
1978. Now satellite t mortals sery eJhc-region - 
regularly^ Offering courses that include 
agriculture, accounting, politics, English, 
and mathematics. Inservice training, consul- 
tations, and administrative conferences are 
also held through the satellite program. Slow- 
scan TV terminals in Tonga, Fiji, and 
Western Samoa transmit pictures on the 
satellite's audio channel at a scan rate of ap-, 
proximately 40 seconds per medium resolu- 
tion picture, 80 seconds for high resolution. 
( continued on page 12) 



ffyere n so much to (earn about the use of in- 
fonnatton to atd etomnnh and sot ml de\ elop- 
ntent, and so lit tie margin for error or waste in 
the developing i outlines, that it is both mwai 
and prudent to share what tsjound out 

— H ilbur Schramm 



VTR Leads Variety of Media Techniques Used 
In Tanzanian Training for Rural Development 



New to Note 

Readers who are involved in educational 
activities should look into i msco> Interna- 
tional Bureau of Lducal ion's "Ibcdata" 
publications Among these is a lerntinolo^y 
oj Tech ntcJt and Vocational Education Ter- 
mmolonie de I'ensetxnt merit technique et 
projessionnel A most uscfui English- French - 
English glossarv of both general and specific 
(tra-nmg) terms relating to education, this 
small (88 pp) volume gives a concise defini- 
tion of each term and includes its bilingual 
counterpart 

' Although the terms are chosen and detmed 
with an emphasis on the perceptions of West- 
ern education svstems, the careful break- 
down of terms into such categories as 
"Terms relating to svstems and structures of 
education/* "Terms relating to training," or 
"Terms relating to employment/' ciearlv 
makes this publication a valuable addition to 
the growing body of information that aims to 
ensure consistency of meaning in profes- 
sional communication. 

'Directories are alwavs welcome, and 
lbedata's Directory of Educational Research 
Institutions Repertoire des ttutitutto is de 
recherche en education Repi'tono de In- 
st it uciones de lnvestn>ac tones Ediuac tonates 
will fill many a research and reference need. 
Compiled from answers to a i \isco ques- 
tionnaire, the information lists kinds and ob- 
jectives of educational research, staff -size, 
publications, etc As the compilers note, ar- 
bitrary decisions had to be made with regard 
to the concept ot research, areas of 
discipline, and choice, so as riot to weight the 
threat in too heavily toward '.hose nations 
with a multitude of research institutions. The 
purpose of this— as of any good international 

* director)— is to put people of similar inter- 
ests and needs in touch with one another 

in a final note, the International Bureau ot 
Education is_to be commended tor having 

"~ oVsigneda particularly handsome tor mat and 
cover for this series! 

In the t' S . the Terminology is available 
for L S $4. and the Directory for i S. 
$12.50 from Lntpuh. 345 Park Ave Smith, 
Sew York, <\ > I With others max applv to 
nut tonal distributors of i \/ sr /; public at tons 
or to Commercial Services, i \t\tti 7 Place 
de tontenov. 75 'Tito Pans, trance 
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by Wtlltant Le Clere 

In many Western countries the 
use of media in support ot train- 
ing has been accepted practice 
for a decade or more, but, for a 
variety of reasons, the matching of media 
and training has been less common in devel- 
oping countries In the past two years, train- 
ing staff on the Training for Rural Develop- 
ment Project— Tanzania, has introduced a 
mixture of media techniques in support of a 
variety of training and adult education ef- 
forts in four regions in that East African, 
country 

From the beginning of the project in late 
1979, expenmcntation,with media-support of 
traimng'was part of the project design. One 
part of the project strategy has been to intro- 
duce Tanzaaian trainers to a variety of media 
techniques, and to encourage them to decide 
which are appropriate and how to apply them 
in rural development programs. It is helpful 
to have a brief overview of the project before 
looking at the results of specific applications 
of video technology j/ 
Training for Rural Development— Tanzania 

The Training for Rural Development Proj- 
ect is funded by the United S:ates Agency 
for International Development (ISA1D)/Tan- 
zama. It was designed and requested by the 
Tanzanian Ministry of Agriculture, the Min- 
istry of Manpower Development, and the 
Prime Minister's Office in cooperation with 
isAin and t st>-\ (United States Department 
of Agriculture). The overall goal is to use 
tratning as a major tool to improve the qual- 
ity of life for rural Tanzanians, who comprise 
more than 90 percent tit, the country's popu- 
lation. The training project is in the context 
of several other major social and govern- 
mental change programs, all designed to help 
achieve the same overallg p al ■ AmrgJCM^ staff 
include Janet Poley,JK<oA ismd Project Ad- 
visor; Frank Fewer, t sda Agricultural 
Economist; Kathleen Alison, i mm Audio- 
visual Speeiajist. 

Adult education methods, as defined bv 
Malcolm Knowfes and others, and media 
support are the principal training technol- 
ogies be^ig introduced. Training content in- 
cludes community organizing artd develop- 
ment, project management, increased agri- 
cultural production, home economics, live- 
stock breeding, and general community 
health, the project is designed to begin at the 
village level with continuing cycles of needs 
assessment. Training bastfi on assessmer 
continues both in the villages and in residen- 
tial training centers located in the regions, In 
the next phase of the project, needs assess- 



ment, training, re-assessment and continued 
training will work its way up the system to the 
district,^ regional, and evenrually national 
levels. 

As oPthis writing, training has begun in 
sixteen villages, four in each of the four pilot 
regions,- and needs assessment is underway in 
the districts and regions which affect these 
villages. Ten Tanzanian trainers were trained 
in adult education methods and project man- 
agement in 1980, and twenty-lour more Tan- 
zanians are being trained in 1981. Another 60 
Tanzanian trainers arc in formal degree pro- 
grams across the U.S. The Tanzanian train- 
ing teams are all experienced in village work, 
and have had previous formal training and 
experience in the content areas in which they 
will train 

In the project to date, there have been four 
different training situations where some form 
ot media have been used in support of train- 
ing: training of trainers, village training, resi- 
dential ttaimng, and orientation and out- 
reach. 

Training of Trainers * 

By design, two of the first ten Tanzanian 
trainers were already experienced in some 
media applications. Specifically, both were 
trained as commercial artists, but both also 
had good mechanical, aptitude. This first 
Ttin/anian team was given three months of 
intensive training in the U.S. in adult educa- 
tion mefhods and project management, and 
the two media specialists went through 90 
percent of that training with their colleagues. 
In the other 10 percent of their time in the 
U.S., the media specialists were trained in the 
operation and basic maintenance of VTR 
(video-playback) systems, audiotape units, 
overheads, and movie projector They learn- 
ed uses of shdetapes, photography, and sim- 
ple flipchart pictorial presentations. 

During the training of the full Tanzanian 
team, the American trainers used video_- 
playback extensively, so that aH of the team 
had some exposure to that technique. All 
practice training presentations were 
videotaped and played back to help Jthe 
trainers sec and hear themselves trying out 
new methods and techniques The other 
trainers also used their media specialist col- 
leagues to help prepare visual aid flipc harts 
used during their practice training. 

During the training of the second, larger 
Tanzanian team, similar techniques were 
used. In addition, a stop-action videotape 
was used in training trainers to choose which 
interventions to use when confronted by a 

is 
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particular situation in a training group. In 
this exercise, the taped presentation began b> 
showing several prqblems in getting a 
workshop started At the point where the 
t amers on film had to make an intervention 
decision, the tape stopped, and the leader 
asked what the observer would do in this 
situation Tan/anian trainers then discussed 
\and explored various options, trying out a 
few which were also videotaped The pro- 
/ gram resumed and the videotape showed 
/ three different interventions which could 
have been appropriate tor that situation 
Tan/anian trainers then critiqued their own 
and the programmed interventions The plot 
on tape thickened, situations becoming in- 
creasingly complex, and trainers had to dem- 
onstrate increased skill and creativitv in risk- 
ing interventions 

By the conclusion ol intensive trainer 
training, at the ver> least, the uses and appli- 
cations of videotape media and mixtures with 
other media had been de-mystified, and most 
trainers reported they were anxious to find 
ways to experiment with the new media back 
in Tanzania. 
Village Training Design 

After the trainers conducted a needs 
assessment in each village, the team designed 
approximately two weeks ot training tailored 
to that village's needs The first training 
events were focused on the village council, 
since that is the local governing unit in the vil- 
lage, but training was not necessartlyjtmited 
to council members. The size of the average 
training group was about 28 Villagers. Since 
all were also farmers, homemakers, or shop- 
keepers, the training day; was typically three 
hours long, scheduled at the convenience of 
the villagers. Swahili is the national language 
of Tanzania and all the village training is 
done in Swahili. However, although Tan- 
zania has made tremendous progress toward 
universal literacy, some council members, in- 
cluding some of the oldest and most re- 
spected, did not read Swahili well. As a con- 
sequence, the first use of media support the 
trainers designed was a pictorial presentation 
of the four main goals of the training. They 
presented the goals orally, pictonally, and in 
written Swahili^ Tim x>penui£ 4fmrmrgr se-~ 
^iju^ncTaccomplished several com piemen taiy 
ends, 

• it heightened understanding ftt all villager* 
participating 

• it showed respect for the manv who could 
read written Swahili 

• it facilitated oral questions and answers 
between trainers and villagers 

it protected the dignity of those who could 
not read, encouraging-their continued par- 
ticipation in the training. 
In the 16 villages in which training has He 
~"q 'here has been little to no observable 
rnirut among villagers. On the contrary, 
E__ (continued on page 14) • 
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The w e of educational tec hnology, teat her 
training progratns, and curriculum change 
are the focus of reports reviewed in this col- 
umn. All are available in microfiche from the 
i Ri( Doc ument Reproduction Sen u e a tms). 
PO Box 190, Arlington, Virginia 22210, 
L'SA Must oj them are also available m 
paper copy . 

• McAnany, Emile G. Success or Failure 
of Communication Technology in the 
Third World: Bx What Criteria Shall He 
Judge? Paper prepared for the conference on 
Economic Analysis for Educational Technol- 
ogy Decisions, Dijon, France, June 19-23, 
1978, 23 pp. (ED 192 713} 

The successful application of communica- 
tions or educational technology in developing 
nations is dependent upon a favorable mix of 
planning factors in the context of local set- 
tings, according to McAnany. He advocates 
the adoption of planning strategies to search 
for those contexts that promise the best re- 
sults fiom a rationally planned application of 
technology, thereby avoiding the planner's 
often irrational hope that technology can 
overcome the major social problems faced by 
a society rather than serving as a useful tool 
fir societies that have already attacked :Jjese 
problems. An examination of recent tcch- 
^tog> projects in developing nations yields 
several internal and external factors that 
seem to be the most likely to affect project 
success: (a) criteria for successes are based on 
an implicit or explicit set of values; (b) judge- 
ment has been too restricted to internal effi- fc 
ciency standards in the past; (c) contextual 
factors have largely been ignored; (d) equity 
as a criterion for success imposes its own 
criteria; and ( f a mix of contextual and plan- 
ning factors is required. A bibliography of 27 
references is provided. Available from edks 
in microfiche, for 9IC or in paper copy for 
$2.00 plus postage. 

0 International Conference on Teaching- 
learning Process in I niWrsities* A 
tresh I o(±kJnlu^th^Teitching'Tearning l*ro- 
cess and i se of Educational Technology in 
Lni vers ides with Special Reference to 
\SE 4S 'Countries* Penang, Malaysia: Uni- 
versity of Science, 1979, 264 pp. ( ED 192 63 1 ) 
This document provides background infor- 
mation for a conference held in Penang in 
June as well as transcripts ot the open- 
ing and closing sessions, papers presented, a 
conference program, summary ot discus- 
sions, findings and recommendations, and 
lists of committees and participants The 
papers are divided into four sections: (a) 
goals and objectives of university education 
in developing countries, and specifically 
Asia; (b) characteristics and learning prob- 
lems of college students in Malaysia, In- 



donesia, Singapore, the Philippines, and 
Thailand; (c) instructional problems and 
-methods of overcoming - them (includes,, 
several case studies); and (d) lupportivc in- 
frastructure, academic staff training, and the 
use ot educational technology tor developing 
effective teaching-learning methods. 
Available from H)Ks in microfiche for 91 C or 
in paper copv ot SI8.50 plus postage. : 

• Policy Studies in Asia— (he Training of 
Educational Personnel: India? Sepal, 

Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand. Bangkok, 
Thailand. United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization, Regional 
Office for Education in Asia and Oceania, 
1979, 102 pp. (ED 191 798) 

Five study papers by educators from India, 
Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thai- 
land discuss the educational programs in 
their countries with special reference to 
policies and strategies in the implementation 
of universal education, current policies and 
strategies in the preparation of teachers, and 
recommendations for the prcpag**t6TT of - 
teachers tor the universahzation of educa- 
tion Programs described are both formal 
courses in central universities and nonformal 
strategies, including correspondcnec-cum- 
contact, radio, self-instructional materials 
followed by a contact session, and in service 
courses or short courses at training centers in 
remote areas. This collection of papers is in- 
troduced by an overview which provides a sy- 
noptic view of the similarities and differences 
in policies and strategics in the five countries. 
Available from lor*> in microfiche for 91 C 
plus postage; paper copy is available from 
i mpi B, Box 433, Murra" Hill Station, New 
York, New York 10016, >SA. 

• Shaker, Paul. C urriculum C hange in the 
Developing Country: The C asejffSaudi— 

Arabia. Paper prese-med^af'lthe an'nual 
meeting of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, Boston, Massachusetts 
April 7-11, 1980, 19 pp. (ED 191 139) 

In this paper based on current thought in 
multicultural education, Shaker discusses the 
need for Americans to helrf*Saudi Arabia in- 
tegrate Western technology into education 
without subjecting the country to cultural im- 
perialism, and cites fo* r curriculum develop- 
ment el torts in Saudi Arabia. These projects 
were concerned with vocational education, 
computer-assisted instruction, intermediate 
reading materials, and political and social 
life. Shaker sees a valid multicultural road to 
educational development that can benefit all 
parties concerned and denigrate none of 
them. Available from I dks in microfiche for 
9IC or in paper copy for $2.00 plus postage. 

Barbara B. Minor, Publications C oordinator, irk 
Clearinghouse on Information Resources, School 
of Education, Syracuse I nisersity, Syracuse, New 
\ork 13210, I Sh 
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11 xtmomics of Sen tdutaltmal Media, 
Vol I kducaLonat Methom and fech- 
niques ( 1977) jnd V ol 2 C o\t and hffec- 
Uveness (1980) (Pam inimo) 

lsi sco has been at the to ret font of the 
movement to explore ways in which new in- 
structional technologies can be used to assist 
the educational systems of de\ eloping soci- 
eties to expand rapidly, maintain, and up- 
grade quality, and stay within available re- 
source constraints. These two volumes are 
the product of three conferences that wtrc 
held on the economics of these technologies, 
the first in 1975 and the follow-up con- 
ferences in 1977 and 1978. As such, they 
reflect a serious effort to address compre- 
hensively, a burgeoning number of economic 
evaluations of instructional technologies and 
to standardize the terminology, conceptual 
framework, and measurements to make, cost- 
effectiveness comparisons of instructional 
technologies comparable across countries 
and application^. 

The importance of thctwo publications is 
enhanced by the present dearth of literature 
on evaluation methodologies in the econom- 
ics of instructional technologies W^hthVev 
ception of the work ot Dean Jamison, Steve 
Klees, and Stuart Wells, there has been little 
attempt to generalize the methodological 
tools and apply them to instructional tele- 
vision, radio, distance learning, and 
computer-assisted approaches in a large 
number of diverse settings. Thwe^VoIumcs 
con tarn both jn^LbodotogTcal discussions and 
_^>peerfTc'casc studies that increase substantial- 
ly the materials available to economists, plan- 
ners, policy-makers, and educators. 

Volume 1 contains two short methodolog- 
ical studies by J C Eicher and F. Orivel on 
cost analyses of educational technologies as 
well as a directory of pertinent institutions 
and experts, an extensive bibliography, ab- 
stracts of studies, and selected case studies on 
instructional radio and television and other 
applications. There is also a set of conclu- 
sions of international experts who partici- 
pated m the 1975 meeting on establishing an 
information exchange on technical and eco- 
nomic studies related to educational technol- 
ogy, and there is a glossary of technical and 
economic terms. 

Volume 2 contains seven papers on various 
methodological issues and applications with 
respect to cost-ettectiveness analysis of in- 
structional technologies as well as five case 
studies. These are followed by shorter dis- 
cussions and abstracts as well as summary re* 
^nru-ts of the 1977 and 1978 meetings. Space, 
illations prevent a detailed discussion ot 
h contribution, but it is possible to pro- 



vide an overs icw of both the strengths and 
weaknesses oi iK* two volumes 

All conference publications arc vulnerable 
to a certain amount of disorganization,, and 
these did not escape that fate. Without the 
rcsolulc hand ot a determined editor, there is 
no coordinated and articulated design, an\ 
ihe papers do not seem to have benefitted 
from an editorial review that would have im- 
proved the presentations, corrected errors of 
fact andAnterpretation, and minimized over- 
lap among them. On the other side of the 
ledger, the diversity of the subjects and pres- 
entations is impressive, and certainly cannot 
be found in any other single source. 

A list of specific strengths would be sub- 
stantial. In addition to the diversity, there is * 
useful balance between conceptual issues and 
case studies. The conference discussions are 
extremely informative, and the authors repre- 
sent a "who's who*' in the field. These in- 
clude such notables as Eichcr, Orivel, 
Jamison, Klces, Wells, Tuck man, McAnany, 
and Wagner. Most impressive is the tact that 
the presentations arc hardlv one-sided as is 
the bulk of published work on instructional 
technologies. The tendencies for previous 
literature to seriously understate costs and 
overstate effects are discussea wfth great can- 
dor in many of the papers and in the confer- 
ence discussions. 

Weaknesses include lack of cohesion, 
repetition, and a remarkably poor transla- 
tion. I was unable to obtain the French edi- 
tion, but it appears that many of the transla- 
tions were too literal. For example, on page 
24 of Volume I we arc told that "there arc 
two very cogent reasons for making shift with 
a cost-benefit analysis . . ." (Of course, we 
shou'd not blame the translators in the event 
that the original material was lacking.) 

More serious are occasional errors of fact 
or interpretation. For example, Hicher states 
in Volume I (p. 19) that charging a rate of in- 
terest on the undepreciated capital cost is un- 
necessary because we arc only comparing the 
relative costs and effects of different alterna- 
tives. Therefore, he argues that in eliminating 
the interest calculation, we will not bias the 
comparison. Of course, this is certainly 
incorrect ^when different alternatives are 
characterved by diffcrenr relative intensities 
ot capital. Unfortunately, this error is 
repeated by Orivel in Volume 2 (p. 24). 

While such errors are hardly formidable, 
the economic glossary seems to have been 
deliberately sabotaged. Otherwise, how can 
one explain the tact that almost every entry is 
cither obfuscated misleading, or absolutely 
incorrect? For example, we are told that pres- 
ent value is "cost measured in current mone- 



tary units;" and discount is an "operation 
consisting of reducing, the apparent value of a 
future receipt or payment by a jcrt^in 
percentage id order to take account ot fore- 
seeable depreciation " Other entries are 
equally in\entive or illusory 

These iwo volumes are important. They 
should be standard library contents for those 
planners, economists, and educators who 
must evaluate or interpret evaluations of edu- 
cational technologies They are an important 
reference work, although »he n on -expert 
should be certain to rely upon other sources 
and on other expertise before acting on the 
findings and recommendation^ By all 
means, do not refer to the glossary, ■ 

Reviewed b> Henrv M, Levin, Director of the In- 
stitute for Research on Mutational Finance and 
Governance, School of Education, Stanford I Di- 
versity. 

2 The Primary Health W orker. Work- 
ing Guide, Guidelines For Training* 
Guidelines tor Adaptation, Revised 
edition. (Geneva, World Health Or- 
ganization, 1980), 346 fjp. In English; il- 
lustrated. (French edition in preparation.) 

Since the World Health Organization 
(who) adopted the goal "Health for all by 
the y£ar 2000" at its 1978 Alma-Ata confer- 
ence, debate has raged about whether or not 
it is possible for the member nations to pro- 
vide health coverage to their entire popula- 
tions, At present, few even attempt to do so; 
the enormity of -the task facing some less- 
developed countries is overwhelming. It 
seems appropriate, therefore, that who pre- 
sent some practical guidelines about how the 
goal can be reached, given the extreme eco- 
nomic and technological I mutations with 
which some governments struggle. The 
Primary Health Worker (revised edition, 
who. 1980) serves exactly that function. 

The health problems faced by most of the 
world are not mysterious and do not require 
high-technology solutions, Ignorance, super- ' 
stition, inadequate water supplies* poor sani- 
tation, and malnutrition allow com lrfunic able 
diseases to take an enormous health toll in { 
less-developed countries, especially amongv 
the two most vulnerable groups: women and 
children. The unavailability ot even minimal 
curative services means that minor problems 
can deteriorate into major disabilities or 
sometimes death. In The Primary Health 
Worker who outlines in detail how a ba*rety 
educated villager can attack 34 common 
priority health problems to dramatically im- 
prove his or her community's health. In addi- 
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lion, the book gives practical suggestions 
about bow to tram a villager for this role, 
stressing throughout that both content and 
(caching methods mast be adapted to meet 
hi al needs The final section ot the book, 
aimed at health planners, contains guidelines 
tor making the necessary adaptations. 

This extreme!) valuable book hase\ol\ed 
trom a 1974 *mi working document wind, 
was field tested, sevised, and published as an 
"experimental edition" in 1977 I urther 
testing and revisions have led to the current 
volume those who have worked with the 
earlier versions (mvscll included) can attest to 
its practicality and UM'Lulncss I*. is written in 
a dear, simple stvle, well organized, and il- 
lustrated with easily intelligible drawings 
\fter appropriate adaptation and transla- 
tion, fhe "Working Guide" fine bulk ot the 
buok) can serve as a textbook tor prima y 
health worker training amj as a reference 
book tor use in the field The authors' ad- 
monitions about adaptation must be heeded, 
however, the guide can onfv be usee! after in 
vesting, considerable tune and talent to 
modify the content according to local need* 
and conditions The guide lints present form 
is intended tor those planning and implemen- 
ting a pnmary health care program It should 
save them a great deal of work as, .they 
..prepare their own count rv\ manual tor 
pnmarv health workers . ■ 



\\ailahfe frvtn w nu Distribution and 
Sales Sen u v. '12 It ( icne \a 2^ S wit :er land; 
or from Itnal a no sales agents or book- 
sellers Cost Sv* fr 12 S/tei lal terms aunlable 
for developing l ountru s 

Reviewed b% Susan Colgate. Ph. II., a nurse- 
midwifr who has taught Matrrnal-t hild Health at 
thr I nofrsit> of \aotinde in Cameroon, and 
worked is ji traveling public hrahh nurse in Niger. 
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Illustrations for Development, \ic- 
Bean, it . Kaggwa. \ , and Bu- 
gembe. J . editors (Nairobi Atroht 
Society, I9M0). 69 pp 



the question ol MsUaKonimunications tor 
rural audiences has. in recent vears, received 
growing attention trom the international de- 
velopment communications umimunity The 
hord foundation recCntlv Lon^pleted a com- 
prehensive review of population communica- 
tions projects in which visual, non-verbal in- 
formation was provided to rural audiencs 
The Population Reference Bureau is com in 
uing the Foundation's work in the field and is 
in the process of editing material which will 
•Q'- •* 12 of the most significant population 
lumcations protects worldwide that 
successfully used pictorial commumea- 
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tions ior illiterate and setni-htwate au- 
diences. All) reeentl> published a critical re- 
view ot the use ot both totonoxelas and cewn- 
ic books in development communications, 
focusing on the particular pei*eepiuai pat- 
terns and needs ot illiterate and senn-l cerate 
audiences, and N\( t (Program tor the In- 
troduction and Adaptation ot C ontiacepuve 
Teetinologv) ot Mexico City continues both 
its research and development work in the 
field 

The work'ot these organizations indicates 
quite clearly and conclusively that. 1) au- 
diences having no tamihant) with intorma- 
tion presented iwjj-dimenMonally have ex- 
treme difficult v understanding graphic im- 
ages, 2) the closer such graphic images are to 
being exact representations of reality ttie bet- 
ter' understood the> are; 3) the photo without 
background is the most exact and least dis- 
tracting, and therefore is the most casilv'un- 
derstood; and 4) mo>t attempts to represent 
reality with drawings tail with media-naive 
audiences; only the most graphically accurate 
are.understood. 

Against this background, the role of the 
artist in visual communications tor- rural, 
semi-literate audiences is still a limited one. 
Few artists— even with good training and 
professional guides— will be able to serve the 
perceptual needs of those^ populations who 
have little contact with graphic media. The 
artist's role, ^however, becomes increasingly 
important as the media-awareness of au- 
diences grows. 

II lust rat urns for Development represents 
an effort to educate the development com- 
munications artist in the ways of visual com- 
munications for rural, largely illiterate popu- 
lations in media-scarce environments. It pro- 
vides a discussion ol the perceptual patterns 
ot illiterates (and semi-literates), the types of 
graphic images that have worked in the past 
tor these audiences, and recommendations 
for successful new graphic attempts More 
important, it tells the artist How to draw bet- 
ter: it is a short course in social- commercial 
art, in addition, it outlines the steps that 
must be taken to insure relevant and ap- 
propriate communications, audience re- 
search, pretesting, and formative evaluation, 
and cites the role ot the creative team— of , 
which the artist is an integral part— in suc- 
cessful education programming. 

Thebook succeeds best in situating the ar- 
t .t in the process of graphic, pictorial com- 
munications and in providing practical infor- 
mation on how to improve technical skills. It 
is therefore useful not only to the artist, but 
to the local- project or program director 
responsible for the production of graphic 
material Far too few sueff directors appreci- 
ate the necessity of an accurate appraisal of 
audience needs and perceptions. 

The book, however, is less than successful 
in a number of areas. First, although it right- 



ly and correctly identifies necessary steps in 
the communications process (i.c\, audience 
research, pretesting, etc ), it tends to min- 
imize the difficulty ot these tasks. Pretesting, 
Jor example, involves "more than informal 
question-and-answer sessions with prospec- 
tive aud.iemes Pretesting is a rigorous dis- 
cipline which implies strict methodologies 
and procedures. Without at IcaM a modicum 
ot such rigor, \ pretesting is often subjective, 
imprecise, and, at worst, misleading. Re- 
searching audience attitudes about the sub- 
ject matter being presented is equally dif- 
ficult 

Second, although the book stresses the 
A necd to draw better in order to reach illiterate 
audiences, it minimizes the essenjial point 
that anything less than excellent, exact pic- 
torial representation is useless for audictves 
unfamiliar with graphic conventions. In 
many countries with- largely rural, illiterate 
populations living in media-scarce environ- 
ments, it has been suggested .that it is better 
not to use drawings at all, since highly (rained 
artists are simply not available. 

Third, the book stresses the artist's Heed to 
know about all aspects of the subject matter 
to be presented and the audience to whom it 
is to be presented. This is a questionable 
premise If a team approacn is assumed, then 
it is up 'o the research and "creative* * people 
to tell the artist exactly what to draw, ac- 
cording to the information they have about 
the knowledge, attitudes, practices, tra- 
ditions, and moresaof a given population. In 
such an efficient operation, the artist is an in- 
dispensable skilled technician who executes a 
given task with precision ant 1 accuracy. 
He/she need not be necessarily versed in 
-social anthropology or perceptual psychology 
(although a conceptual familiarity witluhese 
subjects wo.tild, of course, be advantageous). 

The book as a whole, then, represents an 
important effort to convey the issues and tech- 
niques of development communications to 
both ai lists and local development communi- 
cators. Yet, it may ask more of the artist than 
is either necessary or realistically possible. a 

Reviewed h> Ronald Parlato, an independent con- 
sultant working in the fields of health, nutrition, 
and population communications, 



Annual Conference 

The 1981 Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Institute of Communications (ICC) 
will take place September 7-10/1981, in 
Strasbourg, Frajice, To register, or to obtain 
further information, please write as soon as 
possible to: Brigitte Chaintreau, ICC Confer- 
ence Registration, MIDEM Organization, 
179 Avenue Victor Hugo, 75116* Paris, 
France. 



4 Professional Development and / du~ 
cut tonal technology, edited b> In lor 
mat ion Dynamics, Ine (\\ ashmgton 
Association tor I ducat umal Com- 
munications & Technology, 1980). 168 pp 

In publishing the Pnn eedinxs e Na- 
tional ( i>nferemt»i>n Professional Develop- 
ment and I din at umal fei hnolom. the \\so- 
ctation tor Fdiicational C onimunications and 
technology \t i 0 ha** .vrformcd a useful 
service to education and* he educational tech- 
nology field The Conference, held in Wash- 
ington. I) C , January 16- |K, rWO, addressed 
the increased use ot technology in educa- 
tional settings and its impact on educators It 
was sponsored hv vi i 4-and the Department 
ot Education's federal Interagency Commit- 
tee on Education The book i* composed ot 
19 articles, representing papers presented at 
the Conference bv a variety ol persons well 
known in educational technology and well 
versed in i*s various aspects. The volume con- 
cludes with a list ot C onteretKe tmdings and 
recommendations* 

10 understand the Conference structure, 
the reader should realize, as part U ot the 

. lorword explains, thatT)ay One was devoted 
to identity ing problems, retinmg issues, and 

-setting priorities- On Day Two, participants 
examined case stales and discussed possible 
solutions to the problems, and on Day Three/ 
the> made recommendations tor action A 
problem here is that the articles appear not to 
be sequentially ordered by the days on which 
they were presented, and are not identified as 
to the theme to which they pertain. This is 
contusing and weakens what would other- 
wise be a logical flow 

Information contained in the articles will 
be ol particular value to people seeking infor- 
mation on technology and its implications for 
professional development, to persons cur 
rent iv out ot touch with developments in edu- 
cational technology, and to those new to the 
field Newcomers and persons interested in 
updating their knowledge will find the book 
otters a collection ot bnet, self-contained ar- 
ticles t hat describe the use ol videodisc, com- 
puters, satellites, broadcast television, and 
other technologies which have been applied 
to learning activities -Readers seeking inlor- 
maiion on professional development will find 
thai many articles raise issues regarding 
teacher training, certification, accreditation, 
and other points ol interest tor career plan- 
ners Possible solutions to some ot these 
problems are suggested in thejist of lecom 
mendations 

11 is now over a year since the ( onterence 
was held, and some ot the material in the 
book is out ot date lor instance, .the 
Introduction does not reflect current political 

Q its The then-l 5 S C ommissioner ot I du* 
on 'notes that there should be a central, 
rdinating force to meet the information 
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needs of the nation's schools and libraries. 
He sugge^'s this coordination be the respon- 
sibihtv of the Office ot Lducation and even- 
tual Iv ot the "new" Department ot Educa- 
tion [-.vents following the Conference have 
introduced a new administration to the 
1'nHed States, and have signaled a shift tode- 
cenhafi/eci educational authority — factors 
which have signittcantiv altwred approaches 
to education V 

Current dictum would no doubt prescribe 
a bottom-up. rather than a top-down, ap- 
proach to such educational initiatives, and 
would most hkclv be moreconserv alive in na- 
ture. Also, during the^»a>t year substantial 
growth has taken place in the confputer Mar- 
ket, and a number ot new companies have 
entered the videodisc market. Both events 
will have an impact on education in the near 
future, and readers wishing current informa- 
tion on these technologies will need to look 
elsewhere tor greater depth on these subjects. 
In addition, technologies such as the Instruc- 
tional Ielevision Fixed Service (ins) and 
teletext viewdata arc not represented. In- 
clusion ot information on iths would have 
been particularly timely since this educational 
nucrow ive service is currently in jeopardy. 

Subjects treated by Conference prescntors 
generally fall into the themes of issues, case 
studies, and future needs, as required bv the 
C onference format- They are uneven in style 
and content, and some are better suited (o 
publication than others* l or instance, a pres- 
entation on "Training and Development in 
the I980N— fn Perspective" is a series of 
tacts and short quotations that arc indicators 
of training needs, but the pieces do not serve 
well as at; article The >resentor, Kevin 
•O'Sulhvan, is an excellent speaker, however, 
and his presentation was probably one of the 
best aural experiences ot the C onterence. On 
the other hand some ot the more scholarly 
works, such as "Educational Database Sys- 
tenis and the Classroom Teacher" by Fred 
Roseneau, make excellent articles bul may 
■ have been too detailed tor audiences to-digest 
at the C onference. Thus, the book does a ser- 
* vice bv making articles such as the latter 
" available in print * ' 

\ serious problem with the publication is 
the quahtv of the filial chapter which con- 
tains C onference findings and recommenda- 
tions, little attention seems to have been 
given to analyzing, synthesizing, or otherwise 
providing structured conclusions that could 
be of value to decision-tnakeis There i* also 
a strong recommendation for more con- 
ferences, which appears self-serving. In gen- 
eral, problems with this chapter reflect prob- 
lems with the volume as a whole While much 
valuable information is included, and it is 
better published in its present lorm than not 
at all, some judicious editing could have pro- 
duced a more professional and useful prod- 
uct. In line with this arc the disappointing 



number of typographical, spelling, and other 
proofreading errors. "Principles" tor "prin- 
cipals" is certainly out of place in an educa- 
tional work. Acronyms are not identified and 
appendices are not appended. And. while * 
amusing, such errors as the biggest "bank for 
the buck". arc distracting. 

Nevertheless, the book serves a purpose. • 
Too often, conferences such as this fail to 
deliver a tangible product'That this one did, 
and that recommendations represent a con- 
sensus* of participants' views is important. 
Valuable information is included in the * 
papers, despite the fact that selective reading 
is necessary. The effort holds promise for 
better things to come in that it is an expan- 
sion and enhancement of jjs predecessor 
conference held rn 1978 on "Teacher Train- 
ing and Educational Technology. M If further 
conferences are held as recommended, im- 
provements can be expected in the next set of 
proceedings In any case, the current vplume 
is useful and deserve* some attention. ■ 

Reviewed b> Ann hrdman, ait hducational 
Telecom municalions Analvst with the U.S. 
Department of Lducation. 

5 I men (aire de Materiels Didacliques 
Peu Couteux Produits Vn Afrique 
Buread Regional de I'UNiScO pour 
I'Education en Afrique. (Dakar, 
Senegal, 1980), 104 pp. In French, illustrated 
with drawings and diagrams. Mimeographed. 

In an effort to share innovati. - educa- 
tional uses of local materials and appropriate 
technology in Africa, breim (Bureau 
Regional de I'lstst o pour TEdueation en 
Afrique) put together this Inventatre de 
Materiels Dtductiques Peu Couteux Produtts 
en Afrique (Catalog of low-Cost Teaching 
Materials Produced iti Africa). In this 1980 
Catalog, the 1978 Preliminary Catalog has 
been expanded and formalized. More edi- 
tions are planned, and readers are encour- 
aged to react and contribute their own ideas 
for inclusion in future versions. Since reading 
this catalog definitely delights the mind and 
stimulates the imagination, new ideas are cer- 
tain Jf> come forth as a result. 

African teachers, particularly of scientific 
and technical subjects," usually lack equip- 
ment and money to buy educational ma- 
terials, and the situation is unlikely to change 
soon laced with this shortage, imaginative 
teachers all over the continent have put their 
minds, hands, and locally available materials 
together to produce teaching tools they need. 
This book catalogs a wonderful array of their 
creations and tells how to make most of 
them The 80 items described range from 
home-made ink, paper, and bamboo foun- 
tain pens to complicated apparatus for seicn 
title demonstrations: a solar still and an at- 
mospheric pressure gauge, for example. The 
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course materials, an experienced unci as 
turner would lessen group uncertainties and 
anxieties ot an unfamiliar medium Infer 
ested persons can receivi* com and other in 
tormation h\ writing to^^Centie tor \d 
vanccd W Studies, 42 IheohaldN Road. 
I oiklo%\U l\ SNW, i mitaiul 



Video from Australia 

The Centre lor Advanced l\ ^Uidies is 
aNo a useful resource tor public a >ns 'hat 
deal with the technu ai and applies aspects ot 
\ideo and film lo supplement the Portapak 
C ourse, the reader mav wish to obtain a 
44-page manual on Husn I ideo developed h> 
the Australian hlni and UlevMon School 
The manual deals with the basic techniques 
ot production, and r Judes helpful informa- 
tion on 'he various kinds ot scrips (eg. 
camera, :ian ifion, shooting), a checklist tor 
interviews, and a review ot the principles ot 
editing All ol this »s presented m simple se- 
quence so as to guide the novice or jog the 
metnorv ot the more experienced 



Finding Hlms 

Hand in hand with this siudv goes Seeing 
and Pen cixinu / itm\ in a H urld of ( han^e 
f\ he authors, Neil lavlor md Robin Richard- 
son, have attempted to put into a single 
booklet all the information one would need 
in Ureal Britain to Imd a lilm about a devel 
oping count rv {there are generous anstracts 
ol *0 selected films), how to design a pro- 
gram around the him, screen it. perceive it, 
and discuss it Although written tor a British 
audierue. there is much here that is universal, 
applicable oi adaptable to anv group wishing 
to use him to imptove a social education 
process ■ 

far information about these ami other 
inibthations. lotttuit the Centre for \d- 
\amed /I Studies, 42 Jhetthald's Road 
I otidon HC f\ iV\«, Lnalund 

Routed h> Juih Kraii'. 



Netherlands Courses for 
Third World Journalists 



matena's used range troni primitive (sand, 
pebbles, beeswax, tree branches) to modern 
(glue, plastic bags, copper w.rc. metal pipesi 
to rubbish (cmptv tins, discarded ballpoint 
pen shatts, buvcle spokes, old mnu tubes 
The teaching • materials themselves are 
presented alphabeticallv and indexed accord- 
ing to the grade level at which thev can be 
used I he construction materials are al>o in- 
dexed, and an annotated list ot p.oduuug 
Reticles includes addresses and names ot 
contacts 

This is a most useful list, not just because 
ot its content**, but because the marvelous 
vanetv ot creative solutions to commorV 
piohleni* will give anv reader new ideas 
about f. > produce teaching materials 
with whatever simple materials mav be avail 
able ■ 

'Xiait'jble from me Hureau Regional de 
i % i\i\(<i f.Hnir rLduiation en \fnque % 
(hru>\). £?. \\enue Routne, H P Mlf, 
Dakar, Senegal 

Re*i*»rd bv Susan ( nlggir 



In View: Portapak Video 

Readers who have a particular interest m 
the use ot video for development may want 
to look into a simple and straightforward 
course m ha^ie Portapak video skills that was 
•developed hv the Tantasv Factory Video, 
ltd. tor i M s< o\ Division ot Structures. 
Content. Methods, and Techniques ot Edu- 
cation. It was designed as a distance leaning 
course tor small groups tor v\hom i'hglish is 
a second language The target audience in- 
cludes production personal (*ho could 
move through the couTse module^ qtucklv) 
hut the course would be particular^ valuable 
tor extcnsiun and community development 
workers who need instructional or motiva- 
tional tools tor the field 

With a trainer, manuals (trainer's and stu- 
dent's) divided into modules, and a 30-min- 
ute videotape to illustrate points along the 
way, the course will teach students such 
basics as loading, the tape, connecting the 
camera ajid microphone, selecting :rV proper 
lighting, using the tripod, and caring for the 
lenses. l';Qn completion ol the course, 3 stu- 
dents arc expected to be able to produce a 
useable tape- 

An institution wishing to offer this course 
would need access to a Portapak with its ac- 
cessories and a monitor. ( The course is struck 
•"'^j 1 ground the Sons Rover Portapak ) 
rn ir trainer without previous video expe< 
5l£jj^ an *& ,n mnv .° r herself with the 



Films for Understanding 

There is increasing interest in the 
developed world mourning the viewing ot a 
diKunientarv about the developing world in- 
to a useful and positive/learning experience 
In the past' too many films siniplv caused a 
react i of hopelessness, or left the viewer 
baffled and uncomprehending The process 
ot consciousness- aising with a discussion 
leader, using earciullv crafted films, is being 
promoted as an effective wav to learn about 
and understand conditions in the Third 
World 

Ruisim; ( onseiou.sness Through f dm is a 
53-page study from the Sociological Institute 
of the University ot Utrecht, The D'Uch 
government was interested in raising the per- 
ception of conditions of t^e Third Wo Aft in 
Holland, as well as learning how attitudes 
toward the Third World could be changed 
To explore this, university researches took 
six »ocial documentaries to various school, 
church, and political groups to see what 
kinds of discussions thev evoked, how 
leaders should structure discussions, and 
what siftts ot films best achieve a degree of. 
consciousness-raising I he findings indicated 
that a film that presents a structured and lim- 
ited number ot viewpoints with which the au- 
dience can pVntih is mo*} successful in 
achievir.'f^^eire's "generative moment." 
wherebv people begin to understand the 
social forces which determine their own 
softai situation as a result of the discussion of 
examples elsewhere m the w< Id " 



In an effort to encourage a free and 
balanced flow of information in the world, 
the Netherlands is soon to start a training 
program for Third World journalists to be 
held both tn Holland and in certain areas of 
the Third World. The purpose of the training 
is to further the professionalism of already- 
practicing newspaper journalists in develop- 
ing nations. Training will focus on such 
issues as news gatnermg capability , in- 
struments of reporting, and selection of news 
items. The goal of the" program is to promote 
a more efficient and effective How of infor- 
mation to newspaper readers, and to give 
readers an enhanced understanding of the 
development processes in their societies. 

The Ironing prog . n has been initiated by 
a number ot newspapers and journalists* 
organizations in Holland. Radio Nederland 
Training Centre, which has long experience 
in the training of radio and television jour- 
nalists from Third World countries, will be in 
charge of the 32-month project. Some 30 
members ot the press, mainly from the devel- 
oping world, have been invited to advise on 
the course curriculum. Plans call for two 
12-wcek courses in Holland plus three shorter 
courses in the Caribbean, in Latin America, 
and in either Africa or Asia 

The entire project is beinj» financed by the 
Nederlands Minister tor Development Coop- 
eration. Further information about this train- 
ing program can be obtaiiicll at the Nether- 
lands' Embassies or directly from the Radio 
Nederland Training Centre. P.O. Box 222, 
Hflvcrsum, Holland. 
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(continued from page 5) 

Piclu r e delay nme in one ot the factors 
inhibiting the use of slow -scan technology, 
partly because people are used to television 
being a medium ot motion However, most 
of the information we share in in a still mode 
For the exchange ol graphic data, or an> im- 
age that might be suitable tor a slide prcsen- 
tatio i, slow-scan is an appropriate medium 
Discussion can continue while a picture is 
building. The person sending can prepare the 
sequence ahead of time, making sure each 
image is properly centered and loeused be- 
fore transmission. It is a simple matter to 
reposition the camera and focus on a detail, 
or send a different picture if asked 

Since the picture is received as a series of 
audible tones, it may be recorded on an audio 
cassette file copy can be made by 
photographing the monitor or attaching a 
hard copy machine to the system. 

Global scientific weather intormation— 
radar scans, for example— may arrive by 
slow -scan The visual communication med- 
ium offers two-way political panictpanon to 
residents ot rural villages, overcoming geo- 
graphic barriers. Slow -scan can keep an eye 
on volcanoes, or stormy mountain passes. It 
extends teachers to distant classrooms. It re- 
ports the status of gauges on drilling plat- 
forms to monitoring stations hundreds of 
miles away. Installed on ships, it allows visual 
contact with shore peisonnel 

Slow -scan technology is a viable means ol 
long-distance picture communication, adapt- 
able to rugged or urbanized environs, to so- 
phisticated or common communications net- 
works. Since it is unfamiliar to most people, 
it poses problems common to any new tool 
la considering this technology's application 
to a given need, the decision whether or not 
to adopt slow -scan should be based on the 
importance ot receiving immediate visua* 
to -nation » 

/or further information* ( on t ait CoU r adu 
Video, lm , Box 928, Boulder \ Colorado 

usa mm 

Pilrkii Nellie* is ihe \d\t rifeing Managrr st Col- 
orado Video. Inc.* ■ manufacturer of slow -scan 
television system 



Mobile Training Units: 
A Call for Information 

The Resource Center of the Clearinghouse 
on Development Communication is receiving 
a growing number of requests for informa- 
tion about the use of mobile training units in 
developing countries. If you have, or know 
about, such a program using mobile units for 
^•imnj •wirposes, won't you send us docu- 
tuition, or wr<te to us, so that we can put 
ten in contact with you? 



Multi-Media Approach Highlights 
Venezuela's Literacy Campaign: 
A Progress Report 



by 11 ilson . elandia B 



I A recent issue ot Dt whpmetu 
\y/ Communication Report (April, 
^ \ 1980, No. 30) was devoted to 
— world illiteracy and to some at- 
tempts to provide effective literacy programs 
around the world. It is important here to 
summarize certain facts about illiteracy: 

• Despite the declaration of education as a 
Human Right in 1948. millions of people, 
mostly in developing countries, will not 
have the opportunity to learn the funda- 
mental skills of reading, writing, and basic 
arithmetic. 

• While the percentage ol adult illiterates in 
the world has declined, the absolute 
number has increased. It is estimated that 
m 1990, there will be about 884 million il- 
literates in the wuild, as compared with 
about 740 million in 1970. 

• These estimates ol the actual number of il- 
literates in the world are considered to be 
quite low , because they often apply only to 
people 15 years and older, and are usually 
ba^cd on the response to a single question 
("Do you know how to read and write 9 ") 
without any testing lor accuracy. 

• Low literacy rates correspond to such fac- 
tors as a high rate of population growth, 
low calor;e intake, low life expectancy, and 
low per capita income. (R. McNamara, 
Address to the Board cA Governors. World 
Bank, 1979) 

• Illiteracy rates are higher tor women than 
for men, because eduLational opportuni- 
ties olten do not exist lor women 

Illiteracy in Venezuela 

Because ol its many valuable natural re- 
sources, including its rich oil fields, Ven- 
ezuela has an impressive economic growth 
rate. Per capita income in Venezuela has in- 
creased dramatically over the last 20 years. 

In the last lew years Venezuela has t irmly 
committed itself to the development of its 
human resources, especially at the technical 
and prolcssional levels This investment rep- 
resent* one of Venezuela's most valuable as- 
sets. But the lack ol basic education lor large 
sectors ol the population has been and still is 
widespread. In his television address launch- 
ing the Nationwide I tteracy Campaign 
(Campana Libertadora de Allabetizacion). 
President 1 uis Herrcra Campuis noted 

Despite efforts made to obhieraie illiteracy, 
Venezuela has unlay a sell -declared illu 
eratv rate ot |6*o, but him many more are 
tunetional illiterates'* Our latest statistics 
indicate that more than 1,300,000 persons 
over the age o f 14 cannot read or write; 
aboui 100,000 do not possess any educ- 



ation, and more than 1,600.000 has e on U t 
in y vcars ot elementary education 

Response to a National Challenge 

Such realities were analyzed an discussed 
with leaders in the private sector and with in- 
fluential members of the Venezuelan govern- 
ment. A quick response and strong support 
from the private sector made it possible to 
start developing an alternative literacy 
system; first, with a targeted audience o^a 
hacienda (Mata de Barbara) located in the 
heart of the Hat, hot, and inhospitable south- 
western plains ol Venezuela; next, in seven 
other areas in the country, including the poor 
barrios surrounding Caracas. The funds for 
these initial activities came from ihe Diego 
Ctsneros Foundation, through the support of 
Gustavo Cisneros. 

While the process of experimenting and 
adapting the instructional system was under- 
way, leaders and businessmen were being 
contacted and sensitized to the ills suffered 
by millions of people, to the importance of 
literacy and basic education, and to the 
promising economic returns of investing in 
the development of the country's human re- 
sources. They were challenged to disprove 
the belie! that universal literacy ran only be 
achieveu alter "revolutionaries'* take over, 
and made aware ol the importance of a uni- 
fied effort in pursuit ol a national ggal: to 
celebrate the bicentennial of birth of 
Simon Bohvai (h. 1783) without adult il- 
literates in Venezuela. 

All these el forts met with a positive 
response from private leaders and led to the 
establishment of a new organization: As- 
sociation Cultural para el Desarrollo 
(urm ). From the beginning, Act hi made 
the conscious decision to build the literacy 
program around an active multi-media cam- 
paign that stressed a strong promotional 
system to motivate people, 

audi, as a nonformal educational 
organization, has certain important charac- 
teristics, it is private, nonprofit, tax-exempt, 
and nonpartisan. It is a coordinating agency, 
set up to participate with other institutions, 
and devoted to creating and providing non- 
formal educational opportunities for the peo- 
ple, especially those who have had little or no 
access to formal educational systems. 

ac t l>l is the pivotal point in the organiza- 
tion, promotion, and coordination of the na- 
tionwide literacy campaign in Venezuela. 
lokt'A. a Venezuelan firm experienced in the~ 
design of mass media campaigns, and 
Ctl Nt sts. a company specializing in marketing 
tactics, are providing invaluable assistance in 



designing radio and I V messages to promote 
(he campaign, and in designing marketing 
strategies 

The response from the official sector has 
also been enthusiastic I he I \cculivc ( urn 
nut uv tor theC dentation ot the Hicentctmial 
ot Sinion Bolivar eagerly accepted the idea of 
including the litcracv campaign as one ot its 
most important endeavors, and the executive 
branch ot rhc government wholeheartedly en 
dorsed the idea ot the campaign 

Operational Model of \i i lit 

m i t>i was established in November, 19""9 
It •> not a huge bureacratic apparatus, it is a 
small, dynamic, and etticient unit, with cer- 
tain characteristics 

1 Hi hi acts as tacilitator and promoter 
ot a national literacy campaign It provides a 
motivation, an instructional system, and a 
methodology Its major role consists ol invit- 
ing others to participate m the campaign 

2 Because \n Dl made the decision to 
work at the motivational level, it does not as 
sume the direct responsibility tor organizing 
or providing complementary services to in- 
dividual literacy groups mi ni triggers 
peoples' imerest in already -existing institu- 
tions and grass-roots orgam/ moils 

3 \» i t>i adopts a multimedia approach, 
with radio and I\ accomplishing dittcrent, 
coordinated, and complementary tunc! inns 

I he campaign stresses the point that it is a 
privilege 'or literate people to share their 
literacy with others 

4 The campaign is directed at both rural 
and urban sectors, and the instructional sys- 
tem has been adapted to account tor regional 
ditterences 

V I he operational model includes ditler- 
ent components (political support, organiza- 
tional resources, mass media, instructional 
system, etc ) It was necessary to identify 
those components, define their interrelations 
(promotion, coordination, tcedbaek, per- 
sonal interaction, technical assistance), and 
put i hem to work toward a common objective 

6 In the operational model, the only 
teaching -learning relationship occurs be- 
tween the illiterates and the facilitator. Radio 
and f V messages encourage this relationship 
throughout the country 

7 The model does not require new class- 
rooms or buildings, but calls lor the use ot 
already-existing resources 

8 The model assumes the development ot 
a strong promotional svstem within u t ot 
using mass media and community based or 
gam /at tons 

Imtructloml System 

The instructional system (called Sono 
Fstudio) used in this literacy campaign is de 
signed to be flexible It consists ol the follow 

ERJCT 



• a M-tccord set 

• a record plavei 

• a tactlttatot (atnitiurt 

lose Alvarez Stelling, President ot \i i Dl 
described the svstem at the launching ot the 
campaign 

it in 4 Miupiv xv-siem. ea^v m iwe uiowheie 
ai anv nine H wan he adapted m >hc°leaiu 
mi! pact ol divert participant" h ^ an in- 
defatigable tcaclk that repeat a^ tnanv 
Mints aN ricwcssarv, and thai entourages re- 
fUxUon, dialogue, and paitkir\tion in 
^immunity anions It cultivate in the pal 
iicipants an understanding ot the impor- 
tance ot and, Hie possibility toi se!t educa 
Hon. veil advancement, and sdl improve 
merit based on one's own eltoits 

I he instructional svstem is characterized 
b> flexibility Some highlights are 

• Flexibility in time I he system can be used 
whenever the participants and the lacili- 
tator agree to meet and work 

• I leubilitv in group size It can be used bv 
one or several participants 

• I levibihtv in f>iaie I he system can be used 
almost anywhere (the record player oper- 
ates with batteries or conventional electric 
power) 

• flexibility in fenwh of the learning" ses 
sums The time commitment will depend 
on the decision til the participants, with 
the average session lasting close to two 
hours On the average, the whole course 
can be completed within KM) sessions 

• Flexibility to adapt to the leurnmx rbsthm 
ot the participants' Fach person or group 
may advance at an individual rate. 

The system teaches people to read and 
write.. increases their vocabulary, encourages 
participants u\ discuss and share their con- 
cerns, and introduces users to the four math- 
ematical operations. The system includes a 
whole series ot messages in health, family 
life, community participation, economics, 
self-esteem, ethics, and democratic values. 
Initial Results 

Public response has been encouraging* 

• In just 45 days. 15.000 Sono hstudio sets 
were distributed and vo/<7(the price ot a set 
is about U S $22.50) 

• Another 60,000 sets were ordered and are 
being distributed, 

• At the end ot 1981, the tirst tull year of the 
campaign, it is projected that 120,000 sets 
will have been distributed, sold, and used 
in different regions of Venezuela," mclu- 

. ding those places where formal educational 
services do not exist. Assuming that an av- 
erage ot five person* use each set. at the 
end ot the first year, 600,000 people ill 
have been exposed to the literacy prog am. 

• 

Wilson Vdindii B., Ph.D., Is Program* KxecutKe 
Director of Medii and < ontcnts. Inc. <mhkoM, a 
private consulting firm tpvnali/ing in mass media 
and nonforma! education. Ks consultant to hi % m . 
lie has worked closel* with the Venezuelan literacy 
campaign. 



Twelfth World Conference 
Correspondence Education 

I can at a Distance is the theme ol the 
Iweltth World C onterence sponsored bv the 
International Council lor Correspondence 
I ducatiou (RCl ) to be held June 9-15. 
1982. m Vancouver. British C olumbia. 
C anada 

During the 1970\ distance (or cor- 
respondence) education experienced taster 
growth and more radica 1 change than anv 
otheredu'c alio rial area because ot the use ot 
ciccironic media and systematic techniques 
tor designing instruction 

C onterence topics include learrici charac- 
teristics— economics ot distance education, 
use ot lectTTrnlogical media, tutoring and sup- 
port services, recent research findings, reduc- 
tion ot dropout rates, and distance education 
and national development. 

The conference tee is L S $250 tor ICCI: 
members. Li.S $290 tor non-members. A 
complete program and registration forms will 
be available in August 19N1 For *n formation 
on the 19K2 conference and also on ICCE 
membership, write to Dr Ian Mugridge, 
Open Learning Institute. 7671 Alderbndge 
Way. Richmond. B.C.. Canada. V6X IZ9. 



Help in Communications 
Pretesting: New Booklet 
Available 

For those involved in planning social and 
health communications, evaluating audience 
response to messages and materials is an im- 
portant part of measuring program effec- 
tiveness. Pretesting helps planners, edu- 
cators, and communicators in a variety of 
fields to assess the audience's comprehen- 
sion, attitudes, and perceptions of new 
information. The information obtained from 
pretesting can be used to make improvements 
while revisions are still feasible and afford- 
able. Pretesting in Health Communications, 
now available from the National Cancer In- 
stitute, describes the purposes and principles 
of pretesting, and the resources needed to 
conduct pretesting research, it includes a 
glossary of terms and a bibliography, and is 
available in English only. 

The booklet, third in a series of publica- 
tions on pretesting techniques, is com- 
plemented by Readability Testing in Canter 
Communications and Health Message Test- 
ing Service. Copies of the three booklets are 
available free of charge from: Rose Mary 
Romano, Office of Cancer Communications, 
National Cancer Institute, Building 31, 
Room I0A 18, Bethesda, Maryland 20205 
USA. 



{continued from page 6) 
most ullage training groups have grown, av- 
eraging about 20 in the beginning and glow- 
ing to more than 10 by the end I he bask and 
repeated use ot simple visual aids appears to 
have i ontnbuted to th'is trend 

Ihroughoul training conducted in the 
villages, this oral, pictorial, and written tech- 
nique vsa^ used repeatedlv b> the laii/aman 
trainers I or example, they wanted to train 
Mime village councils in better decision- 
making techniques, especially group de- 
cision making During the I S phase ot 
their own training tnev had seen an et'.citive 
and popular exercise called "I he s\s\ 
dame*' which was developed tor training 
American managers in improved group de- 
cJsion-nuking I he faTi/anians re-created 
the cxeruxe as Satan Game" 

substituting a sit>rtmoii villagers could relate 
lo belter than they could to getting lost on the 
moon I hev prepared flipchart v isuals to rep 
resent the storyline in the game Thev also 
prepared visuals ! * represent the items 
around which people had to make decisions 
I hen iIkv wrote out the stor>hnc and the 
decision items in charts in Swahili When 
the> presented the exercise, thev again u-ed 
all three modes, oral, pictorial, and written 
Swahth 

The trainers have not >et begun to use 
video-playback in the village training, be- 
cause in their judgment that would be bring- 
ing a little too much "magic" to the village 
tor the first training experience Thev have 
not, however, precluded doing so in the 
future Their \TR system is battery oper- 
ated, and therefore is not dependent on elec- 
tricity in the village 

Residential Training 

After the initial training, cadi village 
selected 15 leaders and potential leaders to 
come to one ot the residential training centers 
tor one month ot advanced training People 
from tour villages' carne to a residential train- 
ing center at one time, where ihey trained in 
groups of thirtv (A prerequisite tor residen- 
tial training was that all be able to read writ- 
ten Swahili.) In tr\is training design- the Fan- 
/aiiian iramers came up with a different mix 
ot media to support their training 

One important training unit is leadership 
training There, trainers wanted village 
leaders to rccogni/e that their leadership style 
should be chosen on the basis of the situation 
and the other people involved The purpose 
was to help narticipanis broaden their range 
ot leadership style, and to get better at 
matching the right stvle and skills to ihe 
situation In the course of Oils unit, trainers 
used both video and audio taping and feed- 
back frequently Villagers participated in scv- 
I -~al role plays, which were captured either on 
rn i/^deo or audio tape These were then played 
E_„*' k for analysis, either by those involved in 



the iole plav, or hv the entire group Ihe 
trainers reported that video »:,u audio teed- 
hack had a strong intact op participants, 
pariiculaih on those who currently held lead 
ership positions Ihey often had one view of 
Mieir own leadership stvle and skills, and 
whni tellow villagers contradicted that view, 
tnev sometimes got defensive When thev saw 
themselves and heard themselves on tape, 
thev were sometimes devastated Ihe trainers 
had to become exceptionally skillful in 
managing this feedback process so that it re- 
sulted in learning an J cnange, rather than de- 
tensiveiicss and anger 

In another leadership training unit the de- 
sign culled tor participants to complete a selt- 
diagnosis on their styles and skills It the 
diagnostic instrument had been printed on 
IS- : ' by 1 1 paper, it would have been ap- 
proximately six pages long But in Tanzania, 
paper is in extremely short supply So the 
trainers designed a visual display to put the 
^instrument up in front of 30 people, and 
created a 1-page scoring sheet to hand out. 
Thus each participant used only one sheet ol 
paper instead ot seven tor self-diagnosis In 
view ot the tact thai more than 300 villagers 
will have been trained by the end ot this year, 
that is not an insignificant saving. 

\ final way in which the trainers used 
videotape media was in the opening chmaie- 
sefting session in residential training. In the 
first residential training program in October 
ot 1980. the Minister ot State for Regional 
Admmistiation and Rural Development, 
Jackson Makwetta. opened the session with 
an inspiring, amusing, and perceptive de- 
senpuou of the methods and training ap- 
proaches to be used in the residential train- 
ing ')nc of the Tan/aniaii trainers media 
specialist taped the Minister performing live 
with this first group village trainees. That 
tape wa. edited, and a narrative voice-over 
made, so that in future residential training 
openings, w hen v illagers cannot hav e 
Minister Makwetta in person, they can have 
him on tape. 

Orientation and Outreach 

The Tan/anian team is also using mixed 
media in Hie orientation and outreach pack- 
ages which they are currently developing. At 
the central residential training site, trainers 
are creatmg photographic displays at various 
locutions around the center, so that they can 
walk Motors through the various siages of 
village intervention, residential training, 
village follow-up, technical assistance, etc., 
with visual support from photographs laken 
in the villages and in residential training In 
addition, they arc gathering slides and de- 
veloping a script tor a shdetape show which 
'will be used as part of their outreach effort 
with visitors to the center. They plan to take 
this slide and tape package into new villages 
as an orientation before they begin training 



tor needs assessments sutvevs 

Ultimately, the trainers plan to use both 
videotat/e and shdetape to present packages 
directed at villages and village development. 

Conclusion 

to lule many ot these examples may be seen 
as routine in the eves ot I S trainers ac- 
customed to such media support technology, 
their application m lan/aiiia is a new and 
powerful addition to the effectiveness and 
impact of lanzaniaii training teams. As more 
media-based packages are developed and 
published, dependeiicv on highly trained 
lan/aman trainers will lessen, and the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes being devel- 
oped through the Training for Rural Devel- 
opment Project can spread beyond the 
several hundred villages targeted in the pilot 6 
regions, and be extended nationally to the 
nearly 8,000 village which need to be reach- 
ed m this decade for the project to achieve its 
ultimate goals. ■ 

As a consultant to i said and isnv William te 
C lere Is the lead trainer of trainers in the Training 
for Rural Development Project in Tanzania. He U 
a founder and director of the Institute for Planned 
Change, inc., in Washington, D C . 



(continued from page 1) 
Monitoring and flexibility 

While we arc convinced that the training 
program is viable, a strong monitoring com- 
ponent has been built in, as has sufficient 
flexibility to make any necessary "in-flight** 
course corrections. 

The first notions that universal curriculum 
elements might exist in the field of interper- 
sonal Communications came from our early 
workshops, and were confirmed by i3ter 
meetings of curriculum and training experts. 
We fully expect that the initial package of 
training materials presently being developed 
will be modified as the program progresses. 
I he resource center at the Institute of Adult 
Studies has been charged with the tasks of 
collecting experiences from the country train- 
ing programs and integrating them into re- 
vised training materials. This will, we hope, 
gradually improve^ the quality of what is 
taught and how it is presented 

The new training program as it now stands 
is a good one. There may be other ways of 
achieving the same goals, and surely there are 
other important goals which we hive not 
focused on in th:s project. But the reality of 
the vast regiments of insufficiently trained 
field extension staff, largely untapped and 
under-used, moves us to attempt to provide 
the means by which they may be properly 
equipped to join the battle. , ■ 

Philip Vincent is Regional Management Adtfeor 
for i nu it in Kenva, and has worked identifying 
training resource* in^waa ^toanl H es . ' 



A Framework For Telecommonications Training 



In a report commissioned h\ i he Develop- 
ment Support Bureau (Office ot LducJlion 
and Human Resources) ot the I'mied Slates 
•Xgeiicv t i>r International IX'velopmein and 
published h\ ihe Institute lor C omniums 
lion Research at Stanford I m\crsii\ , Jeanne 
Moult on and Peter Sp.tin present an atial\st> 
ot personnel iraimnii and tunciion> required 
tor successtul wummunicaooiii piojects m 
developing countries Referring hcic onl\ to 
electronic media lOinmuuicatious, the 
author* break down the training tor such 
projects into seven functional areas 

Specific categories ot training lor telecom- 
munications projects include the following 

1 ! rtitmm* itt itevt>li>f)tm'M fnt/n \ Devel- 
opment pohc> planners will work in high- 
level ministry or government pillions they 
influence how and whether telecommunica- 
tions media will he u>ed to meet national 
development coals 

2 I rawing in tek'konimufitkUtums pohw 
and upplu at ions Media policy planners will 
work in ministries suji as Information or 
Posts and Telegraphs, and rher work is to 
inipScmcnt the development gcuN set b># 
others Because thev will help officials u<*e the 
media effectively, thev need a solid ground- 
ing in current and potential telecommunica- 
tions application 

J rruimnn in /Wti ttrnwuHH attotts man 
axemen! Media project tuanageis are to be 
the link between the program and the public 
it servis Ihev will manage and implement 
media-based projects, and mu^ ensure the 
political suppon of those who initiated the 
project 



Printing for Development 

Development and education projects can 
be significantly enhanced b> low cost do-it- 
yourself printing It is possible to produce 
small-scale and inexpensive publications to 
meetr specific needs using local languages and 
visual images that are understood by local 
people 

To help encourage the spread of printing 
as a decentralized form of communication, 
Jonathan /ettlvn is researching printing 
methods appropriate for development proj- 
ects in the ThudUorld Drawing on his work 
establishing community printing centers in 
Britain, and on his recent tieldwork in India. 
Zeitl>n plans to publish a handbook contain- 
ing examples and case studies of work and 
projects involving low -cost printing 

The author would like to hear from readers 
of (X R havmg experience with specific proj 
ccts or problems in connection with using 
printing for development Please send sug 
•^■■nns. experience, and' or examples to 
rn jp han /.eitlyn. 51 t'hetwynd Road. I on- 



4 I ratninu in mvssaxi' tk*\tvn Message 
design specialists will prepare the messages to 
be broadcast |he\ need to hu*. how tosiii- 
ve\ their audiences, and how u> taito; nia- 
tenal to those audience**, and thc\ must be 
flexible enough to revise their program> as 
necessa/v 

5 truintnu in c\uluutiun i valuation spe- 
cialists will woik with the mes^age-designers 
in evaluating the audience make up and 
characterises before linkages are produced 

1 hev will monitor and evaluate the messages 
after they are produced, and provide feed- 
back at every level of the program 

6 framing in Wk\i>mtnunnatn>ns ftnt- 
(hnliofi I hese media specialists will trans- 
form the curricula or points to be made into 
the messages to be broadcaM. I hey need 
skills in audio, video, production, graphics, 
and maintenance of hardware 

7 Training in fwhl supcr\isn>n I leld " 
supervisors will work on the local leve 1 , in 
classrooms and v illages Thev must make 
sure the programs are understood and acted 
upon I hese people may be v illage-leve! 
workers, or regional or district supervisors. 



Looking Into Microfiche 

Have \ou ever wished *\ou could store or 
c arr> a large amount <d research or 
reference material in a very small space' 
W h> not tr> microfiche' I his will be a 
familiar word to you, you have often read it 
hi On File at I RK" in IH H \c\ you have 
probably never considered setting up your 
own microfiche library Perhaps you think 
of microfiche as something only libraries 
and large institutions are equipped to use 
Or maybe you assume that a microfiche 
system would be too bothersome Both of 
these misconceptions need to be set straight, 
because microfiche can be a valuable tool 

A microfiche is actually a sheet of 
poly ester -base film measuring approx- 
imately 4" x h" ( ionium x MNnirnh contain- 
ing the photographically reduced image of a 
printed document The reduction ratio ot 
tL' primed material ix 24 to 1 As many as 
pages can be copied (into a single 
microfiche, with an eye readable title at the 
top f o read the document itself one needs 
a viewer 

The simplest an* 1 'east expensive micro- 
fiche viewer is an ambient viewer, available 
from National Camera tor I SS24. to use it 
one simply inserts the mtc' *ttche. holds the 
viewer to one s eye. and points it toward any 
available light source for reading A bat- 
tery powered light attachment is available 
for an additional t'S$H 00. making it possi- 
ble to read microfiche under any light con- 
ditions, and often increasing readability b> 



as much as so percent Desktop models are 
available i hat display the microfiche on a 
viewing screen that usually measures 11" x 
14 ihese models cost I 'Ss 180 and up 

\ ou might want to consider the following 
kinds ot materials available on microfiche 

I SAID N I IS (National technical Infor- 
mation Service) has microfiche documents 
on such topics as agriculture, health, energy, 
and engineering 

1 diversity Microfilms has microfiche 
reproductions ot a wide selection of maga- 
zines journals, and other periodicals 

I rom LRU' one can order a single issue 
of i)( H — lb pages reproduced on a single 
microfiche — tor K3c 

Ihus.at a comparatively low cost one can 
put together a complete small library, put it 
in one s pocket, and carry it to a project site 
I setul Names and Addresses: 

1 hKIC Document at ion and Reproduction 
Serv ice 

PC) Box 1^0 

Arlington. Virginia 222 It) I S A 

2 National Iechnical Information Service 
>2X5 Fort Royal Road 
Springfield. Virginia 221bt, L S A 

3 I niversity Microfilms International 
Serials Publishing Order Department 
300 North Zeeb Road 

Ann Arbor. Michigan 4*106. U S A 
Will send a large catalogue ot materials 
upon request, also supplies viewers and 
other hardware 

4 Computer Microfilm J^uernational 
PO Box 190 ^ 
Arlington. Virginia 22210. USA 
WiJl transfer materials to microfiche 

5 National Camera 

2000 West Union Avenue 
hnglewood, Odor ado HOI 10. U S A. 
Supplies microfiche hardware, hand held 
(ambient) viewers microfiche binders, 
and full-size readers 

Many organizations, both in the United 
States and overseas, otter their documents 
on microfiche • 
Benedict lis* is a nonformal educational com- 
munication* consultant. 



Dewtloprntnt Communication Raport published qjar 
ten y by thi Clearinghouse on Development Commumce 
lion is distributed tree 10 over 5,000 development pro 
tessionels 

A center for materials and information on important ap- 
plications of communication technology !o development 
problems the Clearinghouse <s operated by the Academy 
for Educations! Development a nonprofit planning 
organization and supported by the Development Support 
Bureau of the U S Agency for international Development as 
part of its program m educational technology and develop- 
ment communication 

Tn# views e« pressed m Devefopmenr Communication 
Rapon are those of the authors and not necessarily those o< 
its sponsors Original material in the Report may be 
reproduced without prior permission provided that full 
credit is given and that two copies of the reprint era sent to 
fhe editor 

Readers are invited to aubm»t typed manuscripts of no 
more than { |000 *ords and to send m photographs 



Dilemmas in Country X: 

Candid Discussions about Failures 

I his Dexeloprnent Dilemma is perhaps more of a cautionarv tale than an t/t tual dilemma. It 
raises a nutnlwr of issues that Jrequenth t on from both ho A t>o vernments and visiting t onsult- 
ants work ma m development I he situation described is an uc tual one t although the people tn- 
iohed ha\e chosen not to specify the country m which the events occurred 

(A saUa\ s, the editor m \ ites readers to submit reports for this column A uthors * names —as 
well as those of the people, ai>enaes, and countries involved in the projects— will be withheld 
upon request.) 



The Minister of Education in a large Third 
Wi>rld nation, Country X, having heard 
about a new and successful curriculum and 
instruction program in a neighboring coun- 
try, wanted a similar projee* for the schools 
in his own country. He invited a team ot 
specialists from a well-known U.S. Institute 
to come to Country X to design and imple- 
ment such a program As is the custom in 
Country X, this pilot curriculum project was 
discussed widely at the upper Ministry levels, 
but was not publicized with teachers or the 
public 

In due time, the consultants arrived in 
Country X, established good working rela- 
tionships with their counterparts in the Min- 
istry of Education's team which would ad- 
minister the program, and began to plan for 
the curriculum and instruction project in se- 
lected elementary schools Generally speak- 
ing, ail was well for several months. 

Then one morning, without warning, the 
local daily newspaper in the capital city car- 
ried a hostile lead article with huge headlines 
about the project. The article strongly op- 
posed the new program, charging that the 
country's school children were being made 
''guinea pigs,' 1 in a "secret American proj- 
ect." The writer stated that Country X did 
not need, and indeed shoukl n *t have, U S. 



help in teaching its children, f rom the article, 
it appeared that the program was not wanted 
in Country X, at least by some people The 
source of the story as identified by the article 
was a senior otticial in the powerful 
Teachers' Union. 

fhe mechanism in Country X for respond- 
ing to press criticism was cumbersome and 
slow. Information prepared by the head of 
the American team and his liaison in the 
Vnnistry was not readily available to the 
press; reporters had to go through routine 
channels and were not allowed to speak di- 
rectly to the individuals involved. These 
tedious procedures fed the rumor that there 
was something secret about the project. 

The team teared that the government's 
press people, who had not been adequately 
briefed, would respond too hastily or in- 
temperatcly to emotional questions from the 
press, parliament, teachers, or parents who 
had read the original newspaper \tory. The 
result might be the cancellation of the proj- 
ect, and the loss ot a great deal of time and 
work by dedicated people. 

hven though, in time, the newspaper drop- 
ped this story to pick up on another more 
sensational topic, a number ot questions had 
been raised, some of which by their very 
nature remain unanswered, 
* • * 



As developing nations phase out foreigners 
and expatriates, the roles ot the foreign con- 
sultant and ot the person inviting the as- 
sistance inevitably become more difficult. 
And while it is generally advisable for such 
consultants to keep a low profile, an irony of _ 
the situation is that «n some countries, 
consultants may lose the respect and support 
ot local otticials it then profile is too low. 
Similarly, the person using the consultants 
may preler pot to publicize the foreign as- 
sistance, but by not publicizing the con- 
sultants* role, that person may th^n run the 
risk ot appearing to be hiding something. 

Fortunately, the^ development of the cur- 
riculum project had been collaborative from 
the start, though even that collaboration 
raised another dilemma: when the newspaper 
publicly attacked the project, the X-country 
staff on the team was caught with divided 
loyalties Those team members were in a 
sense "guilty" by their association with the 
Americans, even though they believed 
strongly in the value of the project. Most 
people working in development are keenly 
aware of the growing ambivalence in the 
Third" World about foreign expertise: folks 
want it and" often request it, but at another 
level, they don't want it, they resent needing 
it, and feel it is offensive to have experts "im- 
posed" on them even when they themselves 
invite the experts. 

One certainty that emerges from this cau- 
tionary tale is that, by the very nature of de- 
velopment work, flaps and misunderstan- # 
dings are inevitable The press everywhere is 
eager for a good story, especially a sensa- 
tional one. Men and women experienced in 
development work anticipate such events, 
and realize that the stronger the collaborative 
relations built up in host countries between 
foreign consultants and the people using 
them, the better the project will be able to 
weather the storms that may buffet it. • 
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